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it has no respect at all to conduct : 
the punishment proportions itself, 
not to the degree of a man's delin- 
quency, but to the keenness of bis 
appetite. It is not the injustice of 
a day, nor of a week, but of whole 
years : and the weight of it rather 
accumulates than diminishes by 
time. As the quantity of food de- 
sired by a man Hvihg in other re- 
spects in the same manner is pretty 
much the same, if the measure falls 
considerably short of any man's de- 
sires any one day, so will it every 
other ; as his hunger would not 
tease even at the conclusion of his 
meal, mueh less will it during 
any part of the interval betwixt 
meal and meal : the consequence is, 
that the whole measure of his exis- 
tence is filled up with a state of un- 
remitted, not to say increasing suf- 
ferance. 

'• 1 have distinguished this mode 
of producing sufferance from an in- 
jury to health, merely not to strain 
Words: but the difference is but in 
words. If a man experiences a con- 
stant gnawing of the stomach, what 
difference is it to him whether it 
tomes from improper food of from 
nam of food r If a constant shiver- 
ing, what matters it whether from 
ad ague or from want of fire ? 

" By this violation of the law 
of ienity, true economy does not 
gain near so much as at first sight 
might appear. That a man who is 
ill fed will not work so well as a 
man who is well fed, is allowed by 
every body. But the great cause 
that prevents economy from gaining 
bv this penury is, t hat what is grasp- 
ed with one hand is squandered with 
the other. Those who limit the 
quantity of food, neither confine 
\he quality to the least palatable, 
which is, iuadoubie point of view, 
the cheapest sort, nor avoid variety 
find change. Provocations are thus 
administered while satisfaction is de- 



nied : and what is saved by pinch- 
ing the stomach is thrown away in 
tickling the palate. Make it a rule 
to furnish nothing but of the very 
cheapest sort, and if there should 
be two sorts equally cheap, to con- 
fine the men to one, you need not 
fear their eating too much. Every 
man will be satisfied : no one will 
be feasted; no man will be starved. 

" Nor does the rule of severity 
exclude a certain measure even of 
supernecessary gratification. The 
rule of economy, as we shall see, 
not only admits, but necessitates 
the calling in the principle of re- 
ward : and re Ward might lose its 
animating quality, if it were debar- 
red from showing itself in a shape 
so inviting to vulgar eyes. Nor, 
when all the luxury that economy 
can stand in need of is thus admitted, 
need there be any apprehension lest 
the rule of severity should be vio- 
lated by the admission, and the lot 
of labouring prisoners be rendered 
too desirable." 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

ON VEGETATION. 

IN the last Magazine, much is 
said of the utility of Oxygen air, 
when imparted to the soil around 
the roots of plants, in promoting 
vegetation. Stimulus, not nutri- 
ment, appears the fashion of the day 
in agriculture, as well as medicine. 
It is the Rrunonian system applied 
to vegetation Men are to be kept 
in the forced state of life, by drams 
of whiskey; and vegetables are to 
be stimulated into premature growth, 
by doses of oxygen air. In Spain, 
wherever the system of irrigation is 
most in use, as near Valencia, it is 
observed, that the vegetables grow 
insixe,- but in substance and quan- 
tity or' nourishment contained in 
tiie same bulk, are much excelled 
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by tho?e in the drier soil of Castile. 
Water is a tasteless acid, a neutra 
)ize<> oxygen. Manure, in general, 
stimulates to premature and extraor- 
dinary growth, but the natural in- 
crease, though too tardy to meet 
the demand of the market, gives the 
most solid and substantial nutriment. 
We look to quantity, more than 
quality, — to sell, nither than to con- 
sume/ We are always drawing ma- 
nure from a distance, when perhaps 
the best materials for a good com- 
post lie beneath our feet, in the un- 
tried earth, below the depth of se- 
ven inches. If this under stratum 
could at once be turned over, and 
be laid on the surface, with expo- 
sure to the air, it might re-invigorate 
the old soil, or generate a more pro- 
ductive one, at least for certain kinds 
of vegetables. There is not per- 
haps a farrri of any extent, which, 
by a careful examination and com- 
parison of all its parts, and by a con* 
sequent judicious admixture of these 
separated portions, might not be made 
in a great measure, to manure it- 
self Nature scatters around us the 
germs of abundance. We have only 
to combine her elements in proper 
times, places, and proportions. In 
every place perforation would suc- 
ceed, not in finding coal or metallic 
ores, but in finding the proper assi- 
milator with the surface stratum, 
to make productive soil, either sand 
mixed with clay, or gravel inter- 
spersed with shells, or a bed of 
limestone, every thing requisite for 
that best possible constitution and 
texture of ground in its due pro- 
portion of clay, sand and lime. 
When this due proportion is attain- 
ed, the fertility of the soil may be 
considered as permanently establish- 
ed. The atmosphere, with a small 
portion of vegetable and animal 
matter, will supply all that remains 
necessary. A good constitution of 
soil is the thing wanting. This will 



be permanent. Manures are often 
mere stimulants, and their eflects 
are temporary and exhausting. 

A. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



THOSE who wish to 
bolt up 



shackle and 
the human mind, and 
dread all change, as hazardous in- 
novation, particularly the professors 
and practitioners of the law, have 
so successfully depreciated Utopia, 
a book, though written by SirThomas 
More, a chancellor, astofix upon what 
appears most visionary and impracti- 
cable the term Utopian It is in- 
deed strange, that as the world 
grows older, it should be the aim of 
such men to put it under the guid- 
ance of a younger age, more igno- 
rant, and, evidently, more inex- 
perienced. They venerate expe- 
rience in the individual, but in con- 
sidering the human race as an indi- 
vidual, they seem to account it as 
nothing. Here they allow the child 
not only to lesson the man, but to 
hold him in subjection by the spec- 
tres and illusions of the cradle. The 
veneration paid, and naturally paid, 
to hoary age in the individual, de- 
ceives us, when transferred to the 
authority of our forefathers taken in 
the mass. We are tlu-.it forefathers 
in knowledge and experience, in the 
accumulation of facts, in the history 
of nature, and of human nature, and 
in the generalization of multiplied 
observations, upon both the exter- 
nal and internal world We are 
ancestors to times past, and merely 
children to posterity. In such works 
as that of Sir Thomas More, we con- 
template the glorious anticipation 
of a great mind, bursting the bonds 
of servile prejudice, '* like llax ihat 
was burnt by fire," and penetrating 
from the darkness which imprisoned 
him, into the illustration and tin- 



